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THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 
( Continued._) 

HAVING silently glanced his eye 
over the superscription of ‘the letter, 
Melville eagerly tore it open, without 
even the usual form of an apology ; then 
hastily pacing the room with visible 
agitation, he hurried out of it without 
articulating a single word. Louisa’s 
countenance betrayed a thousand ap- 
prehensions. ‘Theodore found himself 
deprived of the power of speech; but 
at length, regaining a degree of com- 
posure, he expressed his fears that her 
father had received some unpleasant 
news. A summons from her father 
prevented her from replying ; and tho’ 
the signal was instantly obeyed, he de- 
manded “‘ why she had not followed 
him the moment he left the room ?” 
Louisa’s spirits were unprepared for 
the severity of accent in which this in- 
quiry was made; and, without making 
any answer to it, she burst into a flood 
oftears. ‘ Pardon,I conjure you, the 
effect of tortured feelings!” said Mel- 
ville, tenderly embracing his dutiful 
s child, “ for, oh, my Louisa, could you 
but read what at this moment is passing 
in my bosom, you would not only over- 
look any. hasty expression, but sympa- 
thize in what I feel !—but time is pre- 
cious—and I cannot disclose my sor- 
rows. I must instantly quit Wales; 
my presence is at this moment neces- 
sary in London, and in a few hours the 
horses will be at the gate. I must write 
a few lines to: Mrs. Owen, to request 
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she will be your visitor until my return; 
for it would be extremely improper that 
you should remain without a female 
companion, whilst young Darnley is in 
the house. And, Louisa,” continued 
he, grasping her hand rather with vio- 
lence than affection, ‘‘ remember that, to 
your prudence and precaution I intrust 
my future peace ; and, unless you wish 
to drive your father to a state of dis- 
traction, you. will guard your heart 
against the insidious artifices of the 
man whom humanity induced me to re- 
ceive under my roof: for too plainly 
do I perceive that he will endeavour to 
ingratiate himself into your good opi- 
nion, and then treacherously betray, 
abandon, and deceive. Ido not forbid 





you from entering his apartment; but 
I charge you, as you value my affection, 
never to do it unaccompanied by Mrs. 
Owen.” “ The charge is wholly unne- 
cessary, my dear father,”’ said Louisa, 
interrupting him, “ for surely you can- 
not think me so lost to propriety and 
self respect.” —“ That was spoken like 
the daughter of the ill-fated Melville!” 
he rejoined, emphatically, “ ever prac- 
tise that admonitory lesson—‘ Rever- 
ence thyself !’—it contains a volume of 
instruction ; but we must part, my be- 
loved, my adored girl: I cannot now 
be explicit, but I will be more so when 
I arrive in town.” So saying, he fondly 
embraced the object of his affection, 
whilst the tear of parental tenderness 
trembled in his eye; and, as he gave 
her his parting benediction, he desired 
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her not to press Theodore to remain | 
one day after he was able to bear the 
fatigue of travelling. 

The singular conduct of Melville, his 
unusual asperity of demeanour, united 
to his undertaking such an unexpected 
journey, without explaining the cause ; 
all tended so completely to depress 
Louisa’s spirits, that she retired to her 
apartment, and yielded to a flood of 
tears. Wholly unmindful of the time 
which had elapsed since her father’s de- 
parture, and of the intention he had ex- 
pressed of sending for Mrs. Owen, she 
was roused from her gloomy reflections 
by the sound of that lady’s voice, in- 
quiring from the servants whether their 


mistress had walked out. “ This is kind | 


of you, indeed, my dear madam,” said 
Louisa, hastily descending the stairs. 
“© Why, my sweet little rose-bud,” re- 
joined the facetious Mrs. Owen, “ what 
can have occasioned this decrease of 
bloom?” Arid, still continuing to view 
her with a look of sympathy and asto- 
nishment, she added, “ Although my 
favourite flower, I perceive, has been 
recently watered with the nurturing 
drops of dew.” 

There was a mixture of natural igno- 
rance and assumed acquirements in the 
character of Mrs. Owen, that could not 
fail to amuse a cultivated mind; and 
as she was the only female with whom 
Louisa had any association, the atten- 
tion she received from her called forth 
gratitude and esteem; although she 
could not help smiling at her follies, 
particularly when she indulged in what 
she termed her poetic flights. That this 
votary of the muses was in one of her 
Apollonian humours, was evident from 
the style of her address ; but Louisa’s 
spirits were in too depressed a state to 


be amused by it, and she felt the want’ 


of some congenial spirit, in whose bo- 
som she could repose ber inquictudes 


and distress. 
(To be continued. ) 
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HASTY CONCLUSIONS. 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


days since the amiable Emily, wiping 
away with her fair hand a tear which 
flowed down her reddened cheek—“*Oh, 
my dear Amanda! never trust in their 
oaths ; fly their company, and ‘become 
wise by the experience of thy unhappy 
friend. If you knew how he had feign- 
ed affection, with what grace he declar. 
ed it, with what ardour he looked on 
me, on the evening preceding the very 
day on which I learned his base trea- 


moved by his look, his accent, his sup- 


said Amanda; “ it is him.” * How, 


Emily! it is me: I come to throw my- 
self at your feet, and ask a thousand 
pardons for having been a day without 
seeing you. 
but you might have imagined———” “1 
have imagined nothing, or rather I have 
forgotten every thing on seeing you 
again.—Where have you been?” “] 
have been in the country!” “ Is that 
all!” ** Yes.” “ Ah, my dear Aman 
da, I alone am to blame ” 

‘“* There is no longer any friendship 
in the world !” exclaimed Edward this 
morning, as he quitted the house of the 





thing; and the first time that I aska 
favour, with what coldness he receives 
me, and with what harshness he refuses 
me! Alas! how honours change man- 
ners! Henceforth I will trust in no 
man’s friendship!” “ Sir,” said a ser 
vant, who entered at this moment, 


what! from the minister! what does he 
say? let us see.” ‘ It was not in my 
power, my dear Edward, to grant you 
what you asked me this morning, be 
cause it would have been an act of in 
justice ; but in recompence for your 
disappointment, I will take the perso 
for whom you made application into my 
office, and procure for him all the pre 
ferment which his talents and your rt 








“ How deceitful are men!” said a few 
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posed love—yet was his love devoted f 
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sir, is it you?”——“ Yes, my dearest | 
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me your friend !” “ It is enough,” said 
Edward; “ this reconciles me to man- 
kind, and to my friend.” 

How wrong is it to judge too hastily! 
How much mischief we do to ourselves 
by too precipitately condemning others! 
—QOh! when shall'we cease to pass the 
one half of our lives in repairing the er- 
rors and the follies of the other half! 


a 


For the Pailour Companion. 
TO 


How can a cold and senseless heart, 
One single ray of warmth impart, 
Itself hath ne’er possest ? 
Or angry looks true love convey, 
That nought of virtue do display, 
Existent in the breast! 
When heav’nly beams descend and pay 
Their homage to our icy way, 
A sweet return is giv’n. 
Each flow’ret aims the gift to share, 
Each little sprig its head doth rear, 
In thankfulness to heaven. 
Then oh! forbear those words to tell 
Of love sincere—and maniac cell ; 
They’re but illusive tales ! 
Affection pure can only reign, 
Where some blest good we may obtain, 
And worth alone prevails. 
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SYMPATHY—TO EMMA. 


Enshrin’din your bosom of snow, 
There’s a sweet little cherub, my dear ; 
*Tis sympathy call’d, and we know, 
It brightens humanity’s tear. 
A gift the most lovely and fair, 
That heaven on mortals bestows ; 
It pilots the pilgrim of care, 
Repulsive of sorrow and woes. 
Poor pale ey’d distress I descried, 
And merit on misery’s bed, 
By opulence surly denied 
A scrap of superfluous bread. 
Then I saw her love-sembled descend, 
To succour poor pale ey’d distress, 
Benevolence sweetly extend, 
And merit so wretched caress. 
So dew-dropping dawnings of morn, 
Pervade nature’s mantle so dark, 
Rekindle o’er landscapes forlorn, _ 
Of light and of life the warm spark. 
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DRESS. 


There is no reason why a person 
should be esteemed proud or haughty, 
or account of his taste for fine or gaudy 
clothes, any more than one who disco- 
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moths, or butterflies. Imagination in- 
fluence both to seek amusement in 
glowing colours; only the former en- 
deavours to give them a nearer relation 
to himself. It appears to me that a per- 
son may. love splendour without any 
degree of pride; which is never con- 
nected with this taste, excepting when 
a person demands homage on account 
of the finery he exhibits: Then it 
ceases to be taste, and commences to 
be mere ambition. Yet the world is not 
sufficiently candid to make this essen- 
tial distinction. 
ratte 
BEAUTY. 

There are few things which has been 
more differently defined by different au- 
thors than beauty. On appealing to 
writings of the ancients, we find So- 
crates calling it ‘a short-lived tyranny;’ 
Aristotle, one of the most precious 
gifts of nature ; Theophratus, ‘a mute 
eloquence ;’? Diogenes, ‘ the best letter 
of recommendation;’ Carneades, ‘a 
qucen without soldiers ;’? Theocritus, 
‘ a serpent covered with flowers ;’ Bri- 
on, ‘ a good that does not belong to the 
possesser, because it is impossible to 


iigive one’s self beauty, or to preserve 


it’ After this most scientific display 
of quotations, all~bristled with Greek 
names, may be added the definition of 
a modern author, who ealls it, ‘ a bait 


that as often catches the fisher as the 
fish.’ 


Sites ance 


Beauty’s Grave. 

Go cull the choicest gifts of spring, 

And o’er this green turf let them wave ; 
The fairest flow’rets hither bring, 

To deck this spot—’tis beauty’s grave. 
Here many a bud and many a flower, 

In solitary pride shall bloom, 
To show relentless deatli’s stern power, 

For this lone spot is beauty’s tomb. 
And stranger music shall be born, 

’ In hour of night on breeze of heaven, 

And o’er this spot shall seem to mourn, 

But “ speak of peace and faults forgiven.” 
For oft ’tis said, where beauty lies, 

Is heard the harp of spirit blest, 
As on the breath of night it sighs, 

A requiem for the soul’s last rest. 
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And strew the turf with flow’rs so fair, 
To mark the spot where Ellen sleeps. 
Though no proud tomb its marble rears, 
Td catch the passing stranger’s eye ; 
This turf shall oft be wash’d with tears, 
And claim the tribute of a sigh. 
The wild rose and the fair blue bell, 
Upon thy breast shall early wave, 
And to the lonely wanderer tell, 
That this is beauty’s humble grave. 
And each returning vernal hour, 
The fairest, sweetest flowers shall bring, 
To form a smiling little bower, 
Bedeck’d with every gift of spring. 
Oh may those flow’rets ever bloom, 
And shed their sweets to breath of heaven, 
And hallowed music’o’er thy tomb, 
Still speak of peace and faults forgiven. 
Yes, beauteous maid ! those plants shall raise, 
A living monument to thee, 
And still that wild harp’s plaintive lays, 
Shall sigh its notes of melody. 
Stranger, that lonely spot contains, 

What virtue, talent could not save ; 
They’ve gone—and all that now remains 
For memory’s tale, is beauty’s grave. 

Yes, maiden, though thy eye may shine 
With more than mortal splendour bright ; 
Its glance of love, its ray divine, 
Will soon be dimm’d in shades of night. 
For beauty is a short-liv’d flower— 
The gilded pageant of a day: 
Death soon will come with envious power, 
And sweep the fragile plant away. 
What is it then survives the tomb ? 
Virtue unfading never dies, 
But shall with kindling lustre bloom, 
And spread its incense to the skies. 
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THE GATHERER.—WWN2. IL. 


“ Tambuta gatherer and dealer in other men’s 
stuff” 
Chilo use to say, that there were three things 
difficult : To keep asecret ; to bear injuries ; and 
to make a-good use of time. He observed, that 
a man ought never to threaten; for this is a fe- 
male weakness. ‘That the greatest mark of wis- 
dom was to restrain the tongue, especially at a 
feast. That one ought never to speak ill of any 
person ; otherwise he would be perpetually ex- 
sed to the danger of raising up enemies against 
himself, and of hearing things by no means 
able tohim. ‘That a man ought to visit his 
friends when in disgrace, rather than when in fa- 
vour. That it w.s better lose, than to acquire 
ill gotten gain. That a man of courage ought 
always to be mild; and endeavour to procure re- 
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tion, lest we should be too sensibly affected with : 


the loss of them. 


The Good Man’s Grave. 
*Neath the tall oaks that shade yon village spite, 


Where, slowly winding steals the silver stream; 


Where wearied mortals from this world retire, 


There lies entomb’d beneath the mould’rin 
The orphan’s father, and the poor man’s friend, 
Who smooth’d the rugged path affliction trod— 


There oft-at eve the rustic village throng, 


There oft at eve they sing the sacred song— 
The song of sorrow for the good and brave. 


ee 


Drunkenness. 


I have seen men, who had been gamblers, or 
who had lost themselves for a time in the depths | 
of licentious indulgence, return once, twice, to | 
virtue and usefulness, like the dove to the ark. | 
But the habit of drunkenness operates as a sen- | 
tence of eternal banishment from all that is use- 
ful and beautiful ; it is the third and last depar. [ 


ture of the Patriarch’s dove, and he who takes 
it returns no more. 

Pye, the poet laureat, was one of whose ta- 
lents great expectations were formed, but when 
he received that office, his first ode, which was 
on the king’s birth day, was very dull, full of il- 
lusions to Sylvan groves and feathered choirs, 
which being shewn to Stevens, he humourously 
said— 

“* And when the pie was opened, 
“ The birds began to sing, 

“ Oh! wasn’t that a dainty dish 
“ To set before aking /” 


A traveller was asked ifhe knew what was the 
best thing in the world. “ Liberty,” he answer- 
ed. The most pleasant? “ Gain.” The least 
known? “ Good fortune.” Who is the most hap- 
py man in the world? The learned man, who has 
riches and knows the use of them. The most un- 
fortunate? “ The poor old man.” The most im- 
portunate? “ The hard-hearted creditor.” The 
most dangerous? “ The ignorant physician.” 
The most worthy of compassion ? “ The liar who 
is not believed when he speaks the truth.” 


Misers, says the editor of the Annual Necrolo- 
gy, are generally batchelors. This circumstance 
undoubtedly originates in a peculiar species of 
economy ; for possessing the faculty of retention in 
an eminent Uegree, they seem averse to the idea 








spect, rather than fear. He held, that the best 
policy in a state, is to teach the citizens how to 
manage their own families with propriety. That 
a man ought to marry a plain unaffected woman, 
and not -to ruin himself by the celebration of his 
nuptials. ‘Phat gold and silver were tried by a 
touch-stone ; but, that it was by means of gold 
and silver that the hearts of men were tried. 
That we ought t@ijge every thing with modera- 


of even squandering away their affections. 
— 
A few complete setts of “ THE JUVENILE 
PORT FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor, 











OP THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. ‘The terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 
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